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INFORMATION SERVICE: 


“What Religious Revival?” 


“No fundamental long-term changes in formal religious 
affiliation and practice have occurred. . .. By far the most 
striking aspect of religious life in America is not the 
changes which have occurred in it—but the basic con- 
tinuities it contains ... Americans have been and continue 
to be the most religiously active people in western indus- 
trial society.” These are among the conclusions of 
Seymour Martin Lipset, professor of sociology at the 
University of California, in an article in Columbia Uni- 
versity Forum, Winter, 1959, New York 27, N. Y., 
“Religion in America: What Religious Revival?” 

Professor Lipset starts by questioning the evidence for 
two widely circulated generalizations: that there has 
been a steady growth in religious affiliation, and that the 
quality of religious expression has changed from earlier 
fervency to more secularized “social” church-going. 

Church statistics, the author states, are “subject to 
numerous errors, based as they are on voluntary replies 
by church bodies and local ministers to questionnaires.” 
Reports of membership have also become more “in- 
clusive.” “If there has been any increase in actual 
religious affiliation, it dates from 1940 or thereafter.” As 
for polls of the adult population with respect to church 
attendance, those of the last 10 years suggest that “no 
basic trend exists.” For almost a century European ob- 
servers visiting our shores “have been remarking on the 
exceptional religiosity of our society.” 

If per capita contributions reported by Protestant 
denominations are compared with per capita disposable 
personal income between 1920 and 1954, there is no evi- 
dence of change in generosity. [Other students have 
noted that total philanthropic gifts of the people appar- 
ently are year by year close to two per cent of dispos- 
able national income, and estimated total gifts to churches 
are steadily near 1 per cent.] 

The various statistical data examined “all argue against 
the thesis that religious practice in America in the mid- 
twentieth century is at its high point.” 


The Religious and the Secular 


But what of the thesis that religion in America is now 
coming to be something less religious and more secular? 


Page 1 ‘What Religious Revival?” 

Page 2 ‘The Population Explosion” 

Page 4 Democracy Possible?” 

Page 6 ‘The Arts in the United States” 
Page 7 ‘What Is Happening to the Farmer?” 
Page 8 ‘’Panorama” 


Professor Lipset’s discussion is here reprinted in part 
by permission of the publishers: 

“From the available evidence it is difficult to discern 
clear trends about the secularization of religion. But 
those who think they see an increased religious seculariza- 
tion, a dilution of supernatural belief, would seem to ignore 
two things. . . . New sects are always springing up and 
older ones continue to be vigorous. The available data, 
in fact, indicate that such extremist sects are far stronger 
today than at any time in the twentieth century. Indeed, 
much of the growth in church membership is among 
these sects, rather than the traditional denominations. 

“Secondly, the secularized religion which these observers 
see as distinctively modern may have been characteristic 
of American believers in the past. The same foreign 
travelers who were so impressed with the strength of our 
religious institutions in the nineteenth century also noted 
throughout American history phenomena which Herberg 
regards as strictly modern—such as the acceptance of all 
religions as equally valid. Tocqueville states that in no 
other country is Christianity ‘clothed with fewer forms, 
figures, and observances than in the United States, or 
[more likely to present] more distinct, simple and general 
notions to the mind. Although the Christians of America 
are divided into a multitude of sects, they look upon 
their religion in the same light.” Harriet Martineau, who 
reported that almost everyone professed some form of 
Christian belief, perceptively added that people were not 
supposed to feel intensely about a particular religion: 
‘One circumstance struck me throughout the country. 
Almost as often as the conversation between myself and 
any other person on religious subjects became intimate 
and earnest, | was met by the supposition that I was a 
convert. It was the same in other instances: wherever 
there was a strong interest in the Christian religion, 
conversion to a particular profession of it was confidently 
supposed. This fact speaks volumes.’ 

“Thirty years later (1860), Anthony Trollope was 
struck by the fact that ‘the question of a man’s religion 
is regarded in a free and easy way.’ He notes that 
fathers believe ‘that a young lad should go somewhere 
on a Sunday; but a sermon is a sermon. . . . Everybody 
is bound to have a religion, but it does not much matter 
what it is.’ And Max Weber, visiting America around 
the turn of the century, also was struck with the apparent 
secularization of religion and acceptance of religious di- 
versity. He reported: ‘In the main, the congregation 
refused entirely to listen to the preaching of “dogma” and 
to confessional distinctions. “Ethics” alone could be of- 
fered. ... Today the kind of denomination [to which one 
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belongs] is rather irrelevant. It does not matter whether 
one be a Freemason, Christian Scientist, Adventist, Quak- 
er, or whatnot.’ 

“The foremost modern British scholar on America, 
Dennis Brogan, concurs with these impressions in his 
summary discussion of nineteenth century religious life: 
‘Religion became a matter of conduct, of good deeds, of 
works with only a vague background of faith. It became 
highly functional, highly pragmatic ; it became a guarantee 
of success, moral and material. . . . Theological schools 
turned from theology to a form of anthropology—a moral- 
istic and optimistic form, but anthropology all the 
same. ... “The proper study of mankind is man” was 
the evasion by which many American divines escaped 
the necessity for thought about God.’ 

“The fact that our religion has been both pervasive 
and avowedly secular in its close concerns with political 
and economic practice and complete ‘Americanism’ has 
served not only to strengthen it but also to reinforce the 
most fundamental of American values. Our political be- 
liefs command respect for all religions. In the interest 
of their own survival, denominationalist religions have 
historically resisted state control over numerous aspects 
of cultural life—and hence favored democracy. 

“Many political commentators, of course, have sought 
to link American religious and political institutions, much 
as did Tocqueville, who noted that ‘there is no country in 
the world where the Christian religion retains a greater 
influence over the souls of men than in America’ and sug- 
gested that this fact was related in crucial ways to the fact 
that democratic institutions exhibited greater stability in 
this country than in any other of his day. It is possible, 
though, to reverse the relationship and to use the fact of 
political democracy to account for the strength of religion 
which so impressed the foreign visitors and should still 
impress us. The early victory of political democracy en- 
forced, to a great degree, the principle of voluntary as 
distinct from established religion backed by the state. 
In order to function, all churches had to encourage lay 
participation and lay power in church matters. The ‘fecun- 
dity’ of American Protestantism in producing new sects 
seems to result from the marriage in this society of the 
democratic value of free expression of all political ideas 
with the Protestant stress on the obligation to follow in- 
dividual conscience. The norms of political tolerance and 
religious tolerance, expressed in democratic and religious 
institutions, have reinforced each other. 

“A second, and related, source of religious strength flow- 
ing from denominationalism and the absence of an estab- 
lished church lies in the fact that each of our religious 
groups exists to serve parishioners who are on the same 
general social and cultural level. The absence of religions 
containing several classes within one sect—established or 
universal churches—has meant that each ‘class religion’ 
could adapt its practice and belief to the needs of the 
group it serves; European established churches—the An- 
glican, the Catholic, and the Lutheran—have each been 
forced to alienate major groups in European society in 
order to remain closely identified with others. 

“The omnipresence and the secularization of religion 
have been pointed out by those who sought to character- 
ize the main institutional features of American society 
from the start of the Republic. Certainly, changes have 
occurred in the nature of religious belief and practice as 
ours has changed from an essentially rural society to a 
predominantly urban industrial culture, and as science and 
intellectual life have touched on religious belief. But by 


far the most striking aspect of religious life in America 
is not the changes which have occurred in it—but the basic 
continuities it retains.” 


“The Population Explosion’’ 


Below are given excerpts from an address on the above 
subject delivered by Richard M. Fagley before the annual 
meeting, 1959, of the board of managers of Church World 
Service, a central department of the National Council of 
Churches. A comprehensive review of a previous con- 
tribution from Dr. Fagley, “Birth Control and Inter. 
national Development,” appeared in this SERVICE, June 14, 
1958. Dr. Fagley is executive secretary of the Commis. 
sion of the Churches on International Affairs, a joint 
agency of the World Council of Churches and the Inter. 
national Missionary Council. 

“*Population explosion’ is a convenient term to refer 
to the most neglected social problem in this rapidly chang- 
ing world. For years, in efforts to represent the concerns 
of the ecumenical movement in relation to inter-govern- 
mental assistance for economic and social development, | 
have time and again run up against this problem, as if 
it were a hidden stone wall. The normal reaction of the 
international civil servants to whom I have reported this 
‘discovery’ has been in effect: ‘Yes, we know it’s there, 
and that it’s of vast importance; but to raise this issue 
is to raise the controversial question of birth control ; and 
that would jeopardize the support we need for the assist- 
ance we try to extend ; so the best policy is to keep quiet.’ 
The same attitude has applied to governments. Conse- 
quently, practically all of the discussions on economic and 
social development at the U.N. and other international 
meetings have ignored this dimension of the development 
problem. It has been something like bailing with a bottom- 
less bucket. 

“During the past year, however, there have been signs, 
both in church and secular circles, that the conspiracy 
of official silence is about over. The hard facts of the 
population explosion are too compelling for even the timid 
to ignore. The lonely demographers, who have felt like 
Cassandras, are no longer so lonely. In the U.N. debates, 
references to the mounting pressures of population are 
still brief, but more common. Among the churches of 
the ecumencial movement, more serious attention is being 
devoted to the doctrine of the family as it bears on this 
phenomenon. The biggest new development is the Lam- 
beth statement of last summer, [reviewed in INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE, December 6, 1958] which may prove a 
watershed between an irresponsible and responsible ap- 
proach to family planning. Several denominations are 
independently at work on new statements. The relevant de- 
partments of the National Council are engaged in a study 
of responsible parenthood, a subject heretofore avoided. 
And a working party this spring is to try to break new 
ground in this field for the World Council of Churches. 
Yes, the population explosion at last is beginning to be 
reckoned with.” 


What Is the Explosion? 


“And what is this population explosion? For millenia 
primitive man and then historical man waged a war for 
survival against the elements and the Four Horsemen, 
without becoming very numerous. Local civilizations 
flourished and declined. But it was not until roughly 135 
years ago that mankind, with the help of medical science, 
reached the billion mark for the first time. Since then 
the story, despite the worst wars in history, has been 
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like a toboggan going down hill, gathering momentum 
as it runs. The second billion mark was reached about 
30 years ago. The third will be arrived at in 3 or 4 years. 
The fourth, according to the middle-of-the-road forecasts 
of the U.N. experts on population, will be passed in less 
than 20 years, the fifth in around 30 years, and the sixth 
in less than 40 years... . 

“The reasons for this situation are not far to seek. The 
underdeveloped countries have been the countries in which 
sanitation is poor and epidemics rife, so that few have 
lived to a ripe old age. They are largely societies of young 
people, with a traditionally short life expectancy. Look 
at the percentage of the population under 20 years of 
age in a few of these countries: Belgian Congo, 45 per 
cent; Ceylon, 50 per cent; Philippines, 55 per cent; 
Colombia, 53 per cent; Peru, 55 per cent. And now 
fairly suddenly, through medical missions and technical 
assistance and public health programs, medical advances 
of the West are being brought to these societies of high 
birth rates and high death rates. The death rates are 
being reduced dramatically, while the high birth rates 
continue. In the more developed countries, annual birth 
rates range mostly between 15 to 25 per thousand; in 
the less developed world the range runs mainly between 
35 and 45. For Africa south of the Sahara, the birth rate 
is now estimated at 50, or twice that of the United States. 
The ‘rising tide of color’ is today a phrase spelled in 
capital letters. Throughout the lands of rapid social 
change, with a large percentage of the population in the 
parental or pre-parental age group, the growth trends 
immediately become dynamic. . . .” 


Chief Enemy of Free Society 


“I think it can be argued that the population explosion 
is the chief enemy of the free society in the world today. 
No country which has known freedom has voluntarily 
turned to communism. But given the expectant hopes of 
the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America for a more 
decent standard of living, these societies must move for- 
ward. If population growth absorbs all that can be 
achieved in the way of development by voluntary means, 
will not the governments of these countries be pressed in 
the direction of dictatorship? This seems almost inevi- 
table given the present low rate of international assistance. 
How can free governments impose on people living on 
the edge of subsistence the kind of taxes required for an 
upward moving development? If the present low level 
of international assistance, whether Western or Soviet. 
continues as the norm, I doubt that an adequate rate of 
development can be achieved by several of the less devel- 
oped countries within the framework of freedom. 

“Despite all the talk about international assistance, the 
world is presently contributing, apart from military assist- 
ance, about one half of one per cent of world income to 
developmental assistance. This comes to some $4 billion 
ayear, from both public and private sources. The amount 
is even less, when the funds donated to shore up vulner- 
able situations like Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, and Algeria 
are taken into account, as well as investments in oil-rich 
Venezuela. The balance comes to less than $3 billions in 
grants, loans, private investments, relief of all kinds. This 
is hardly an imaginative, much less sacrificial, response 
to the challenge of the underdeveloped world. In a state- 
ment commended to the churches by the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches in 1958 it was urged 
that at least one per cent of national income be devoted 
to developmental assistance. This would mean a doubling 
of present aid. It seems little enough when one recalls, 
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as Adlai Stevenson points out in the Saturday Review, 
that Atlantic Community, with 16 per cent of the world’s 
population, presently consumes 70 per cent of the world’s 
wealth. 


Too Little—To Bitter End 


“One can hardly expect the Soviet Union, perhaps, 
to give enough assistance to free societies in the under- 
developed world to enable them to develop in freedom. 
But the myopia of the Western states is hard to credit. 
They seem to be following the course of too little and 
too late to the bitter end. And no doubt they will wring 
their hands in horrified surprise when the objects of their 
generosity reject the option of freedom. 

“Tt is the population explosion—apart from the afore- 
said myopia—that will be the main factor, if this comes 
to pass. It is unreasonable to expect that communities, 
with little experience of freedom, will continue to pursue 
the patient and complex route of democracy, when their 
population pressures require them to impose increasingly 
harsh taxes to keep production ahead of consumption. 
Let us not forget that they are trying to do in years what 
the West achieved over many decades, or that their popu- 
lation growth is proceeding at a rate which only the most 
vigorous Western societies have experienced. Indeed, to 
quote the U.N.’s Population Branch: 

“*Annual increments of more than 2 per cent have 
persisted in most underdeveloped countries, and in a 
number of these countries the population is now increasing 
by 3 per cent or more each year, a rate of natural increase 
which was probably outside the experience of any nation 
before the last ten-year period.’ 

Possibilities for Feeding 

“Now, what about the technical possibilities for feeding 
this kind of population increase? I have noticed that most 
of the Roman Catholic comments on some remarks of 
mine last April have focused on these possibilities. And, 
of course, they are considerable. Pasture land can produce 
more calories for human consumption when converted to 
crop land. Crops can be made much more productive, 
when better seeds, cultural methods, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, and storage are employed. Desert wastes can be 
made productive, if they can be irrigated, perhaps through 
atomic-powered pumping stations. Fisheries can be ex- 
tended in the Southern Hemisphere. Tropical agriculture, 
as in the Amazon basin, offers a bold horizon. Carbo- 
hydrate wastes from industry can be made nutritious 
through the application of yeasts. Algae offer a major 
potential resource. 

“Yes, the possibilities for feeding a greatly enlarged 
population are many and varied. The question ignored 
by those who would by-pass the population problem is 
the extent to which these possibilities are immediately 
open to the peoples of the underdeveloped world. The fact 
is that the developed societies, with their industry, know- 
how and available capital, are in a much better position 
to utilize these possibilities than the desperate and hungry 
societies of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Do these 
have the fleets to fish the Southern waters, the machinery 
and fertilizer plants to convert tropical jungles into food 
factories, the pumps to irrigate the deserts? The fact is 
that the major increases in food production since World 
War IT have taken place not in the underdeveloped world, 
but in North America and Australia. . 


Migration? 
“Another way out stressed in some discussions of 
the population question is the traditional road of migration. 
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Since the time when primitive man moved south ahead 
of the glaciers, migration has served as a safety valve for 
areas which became overpopulated in relation to available 
resources. While these movements of population were 
often accomplished by force of arms, as in the successive 
migrations which helped to submerge the Roman Empire, 
the modern world has seen substantial movements of 
population into relatively unoccupied territories. The 
opening up of the New World, Australasia, and lesser 
regions paved the way for considerable emigration from 
more densely populated countries in Europe. Between 
1821 and 1949 U. S. immigration totaled some 39 million 
people, with 33 coming from Europe, 1 from Asia, and 
5 from the Americas. The rest of the New World re- 
ceived a comparable number. . . . 

“The Rev. W. J. Gibbons, S.J., who served as a rap- 
porteur on migration at the World Population Conference 
of 1954, after noting current and potential opportunities 
in Canada, Australia, and Latin America, stated that while 
migration can help to relieve population pressures, ‘it is 
not to be expected that under present circumstances, the 
population pressures of certain areas, especially those of 
continental proportions like India’s, can be resolved by 
emigration.’ Indeed, when the rapid growth of population 
in most of the less populous countries is taken into account, 
there seems to be little ground for optimism... . 


Family Planning Needed 


“I have been forced to the conclusion that family plan- 
ning is an indispensable ingredient for successful develop- 
ment in an increasing number of less developed societies, 
at least if they are to progress within the framework of 
freedom. Without a substantial reduction of birth rates, 
the pressures will simply be too great for inexperienced 
governments and impoverished peoples to handle by 
methods involving consent. Indeed, I am not sure that 
dictatorial methods, will all the moral costs they exact, 
could long succeed... . 

“Sterilization, abortion, disruption of families—these 
underscore the urgent need for new approaches to volun- 
tary family planning adapted to the conditions of the 
less developed societies. The contraceptives of the West 
are to costly. Oral contraceptives may in time prove suit- 
able, if the danger of harmful side effects can be elim- 
inated. But the cost factor in any case seems likely to 
remain prohibitive for a long time. A few efforts have 
been devoted to the search for cheap and simple contra- 
ceptives of a reasonable effective kind, which may offer 
hope. But this effort has been on a small scale supported 
by limited private means. When one considers the human 
and social tragedies which hang upon the unrestrained 
procreation of children which neither the family nor 
society can care for, the scope of the challenge to medical 
science in this matter seems clear. 

“In addition to the technical and economic obstacles to 
family planning, there are the important social and reli- 
gious obstacles. I stress the social here, for among the 
non-Christian religions predominant in a large part of the 
underdeveloped world, I do not find grave doctrinal ob- 
stacles to family planning. There are, however, mores 
rooted in these religions which favor the large family. 
These patterns also have important social and sometimes 
economic roots. It would be foolish to ignore the obstacles 
which such patterns place in the way of a spread in family 
planning. No undertaking in this area can succeed with- 
out a wise, large-scale, and persistent educational effort. 
In the countries in which Roman Catholicism is predomi- 


nant, chiefly in Latin America, the religious and legal 
obstacles to contraception are clear... . 

“T believe the churches of the ecumenical movement 
share responsibility for this state of affairs, through their 
joint failure to provide an effective counter-weight of 
Christian doctrine and concern. On other occasions, ref- 
erences have been made to errors in the Augustinian posi- 
tion, and to the truer guidelines which can be secured from 
a fresh study of the Biblical teachings. In view of the 
magnificent lead given by the Lambeth Conference in 
regard to a sound doctrine on responsible parenthood, 
and the fact that other confessions and councils are now 
actively at work on the question, I think it is unnecessary 
to speak further at this time. The long neglect of this 
subject by too many churchmen is rapidly coming to an 
end, and a more responsible approach is in the making. 


The Main Issue 


“In closing, 1 would like to add a word about the focus 
of Christian concern in this complex of problems. While 
this presentation has concentrated on the population ex- 
plosion, that is not the main issue from a Christian per- 
spective. The main issue is the family caught in the 
ferment and upheaval of social change, bewildered, fright- 
ened, subject to disruptive forces, tending to lose its spirit- 
ual and social moorings. What help, what guidance can 
our churches offer to this basic human institution, the 
family? Is not this the central challenge in the phenom- 
enon called the population explosion ?” 


“Is Democracy Possible?” 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation, New York, presented 
the 1959 Award for Meritorious Public Service to Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for the Republic, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. On receipt of the 
Award, Dr. Hutchins made an address on the title above, 
published in the Fund’s Bulletin, February, 1959. He 
recalled his early life in Brooklyn where “democracy was 
the answer to everything, including the ills of democracy. 
These ills would be cured by more democracy.” 
Recently, however, Dr. Hutchins had experienced “some 
shocks.” He had been told that “government by the people 
had little application to labor unions” ; that foreign policy 
had become so technical that ordinary citizens cannot par- 
ticipate in making the decisions; that there was little use 
in getting out the vote when “responsible political partici- 
pation and decision by the citizens would prove to be 
impossible, anyway”; that there was a great anti-demo- 
cratic trend in the world that would reverse the aspira- 
tions of the leaders of the political revolutions of 1776 
and 1848. This testimony, he held, “should force us to 
reexamine the assumptions and slogans by which we have 
lived in the light of the actual operation of our institutions 
in the new industrialized, polarized, bureaucratic world.” 

Certain of the concluding paragraphs are now quoted: 

“The shocks I have received are recent; and I cannot 
claim that I have absorbed them or that I know how to 
repel others in the future. Perhaps what I can do is to 
communicate the sense of crisis that I feel and to ask you, 
since you have all shared my faith . . . to join in thinking 
for a moment how that faith can be defended. 


Man, A Political Animal 


“The faith rests on the propositions that man is a politi- 
cal animal, that participation in political decisions is nec- 
essary to his fulfillment and happiness, that all men can 
and must be sufficiently educated and informed to take 
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rt in making these decisions, that protection against 
arbitrary power, though indispensable, is insufficient to 
make either free individuals or a free society, that such a 
ciety must make positive provisions for its development 
into a community learning together ; for this is what politi- 
cal participation, government by consent, and the civiliza- 
tion of the dialogue all add up to. ... 

“We might as well make up our minds to it. If our 
hopes of democracy are to be realized, every citizen of this 
country is going to have to be educated to the limit of 
his capacity. And I don’t mean trained, amused, exercised, 
accommodated, or adjusted. I mean that his intellectual 
power must be developed. A good way to start finding 
the money that is needed for education would be to kick 
out of it the subjects, the activities, and the people that 
make no contribution to the development of intellectual 
power. Such an operation would produce vast sums. 

“I suggest that two things might be done with this 
money and with any more that may be needed: first, we 
should double teachers’ salaries, not because all the teach- 
ers we have deserve twice as much as they are getting, 
but because we want to attract the ablest people into the 
profession; and second, we should establish a national 
system of scholarships that makes it possible for every 
citizen of this country to be educated to the limit of his 
mental capacity, regardless of the financial capacity of 
his parents... . 


Learning by Doing 


“If we were well educated and well informed, could we 
make ourselves felt in the realm of political action? In 
the Republic as I have described it every act of assent on 
the part of the governed is a product of learning. Could 
we learn by doing in politics? Or would the archaic 
aspects of our governmental structure and the vast bureau- 
cratic machine that goes creaking on, following the right 
procedure instead of seeking the right result, prevent us 
from using our newly won education and information as 
active, deciding, responsible citizens? 

“Today the dialogue is impeded by obsolescent practices 
and institutions from the long ballot to the presidential 
primary, from the electoral college to the organization of 
tities, counties, and states. In too frequent elections 
unknown persons by the hundreds running for insignifi- 
cant offices, and numerous improper questions, like the 
dozens submitted at every California election, are pre- 
sented to the electorate. This is not democracy, but a per- 
version of it. The political anatomy is full of vermiform 
appendices, many of them, like Arkansas, inflamed. 

“Some of these obsolescent practices stop the dialogue 
in its tracks, like the failure of the FCC and Congress to 
develop any concept of the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity. Some of them distort the dialogue by 
throwing false weights into it, as the electoral college 
gives a false weight to the large states and the laws on 
campaign expenditures give money an overwhelmingly 
false weight in elections. One thing is certain, and that 
is that if our hopes of democracy are to be realized, the 
next generation is in for a job of institutional remodeling 
the like of which has not been seen since the Founding 
Fathers. 

“Well, suppose we got this remodeling done. Could 
we then turn ourselves into active, responsible, participat- 
ing citizens? Wouldn’t the bureaucracy, though better, 
and administering better laws, still have us by the throat? 
The answer depends partly on our capacity for political 
Invention, which in 1787 was quite large, and partly on 
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what participation means. If we can be equipped for the 
dialogue and then invent the means by which the bureauc- 
racy can hear it and be made responsive to it, we shall 
have come a long way from where we are now in relation, 
for example, to the State Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Then political participation would 
mean not only what it too often means exclusively now, 
the ballot, but also participation in the dialogue about the 
ends and means of the political society. We should be a 
community learning together, and the bureaucracy would 
be learning, too. 


Government and Public Good 


“The notion that the sole concern of a free society is 
the limitation of governmental authority and that that 
government is best which governs least is certainly archaic. 
Our object today should not be to weaken government in 
competition with other centers of power, but rather to 
strengthen it as the agency charged with responsibility 
for the common good. That government is best which 
governs best. Mr. Hoover could see no constitutional way 
of coping with depression, as Buchanan before him could 
see no constitutional way of coping with secession. We 
started out to show in 1932 that our institutions were suf- 
ficiently flexible to care for the welfare of all the people. 
The demonstration was never made. We have got instead 
the pressure group state, which cares for the welfare of 
these who are well enough organized to put on the pres- 
sure. 

“The genealogy of this development is strange. When | 
was a boy, we knew what stood between us and freedom, 
justice, and equality: it was special privilege. Get rid of 
special privilege, we said, and the common good will be 
achieved. In our time pacification has been attained not 
by getting rid of special privilege but by extending it, by 
extending it to those well enough organized to threaten 
the special privileges under attack. 

“Is the tariff hurting the farmers? Retain the tariff 
and subsidize the farmers. Are administered prices hurt- 
ing labor? Let’s have administered wages, too. Is industry 
demoralized by expense accounts and tax dodges? Let’s 
have featherbedding in labor, too. Is something done by 
some group anti-social? Let’s all of us—all of us who 
can put on the pressure—be anti-social, too. And if a 
federal agency is established to regulate us, never fear: 
we have the pressure that will shortly make the agency the 
servant and mouthpiece of the interests it was intended to 
control. And as we laughingly count our gains at the 
expense of the public, we can reverently repeat the solemn 
incantation that helped to make them possible: that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least. 

“The Constitution must protect the citizen against the 
government. The government must protect him against 
society and the rapacity of organizations in it by seeing 
to it that these organizations pursue purposes and pro- 
grams consonant with the common good. 

“The stresses and strains in our society are obscured 
for us partly by our preoccupation with Russia, which 
plays a curious double role as the devil in our world and 
as the standard by which we measure our progress. It we 
weren’t getting ahead of Russia, or falling behind her, 
how could we tell where we were? 


Prosperity Conceals Problems 


“Our real problems are also concealed from us by our 
current remarkable prosperity, which results in part from 
the production of arms that we do not expect to use, 
and in part from our new way of getting rich, which is 
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to buy things from one another that we do not want at 
prices we cannot pay on terms we cannot meet because 
of advertising we do not believe. 

“But beneath these superficial manifestations, beneath 
our fantasies of fear on the one hand and wealth on the 
other, are moving those great, fundamental, historic 
forces which will put our institutions and our democratic 
faith to the test. This is the basic fact of our life as a 
people. 

“I have never subscribed to the proposition once de- 
bated in the Oxford Union, that in the opinion of this 
House Columbus went too far. Nor can I bring myself 
to refer to man as he is now referred to in military tech- 
nology, as a ‘bio-mechanical link.’ If Columbus had not 
gone so far, man might never have had the chance to 
become anything more than a bio-mechanical link. Amer- 
ica is still the hope of mankind. It is still our responsibil- 
itv, now more than ever, to see to it that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people does not 
perish from the earth.” 


“The Arts in the United States” 


“American Studies” is the name given to a category 
in which the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 589 
lifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has had “a strong 
interest.” In the Corporation's Quarterly, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
January, 1959, appears an account of one of the projects, 
under the title above, from which the following paragraphs 
are quoted : 


“A few months ago the office of the Mayor of San 
Francisco received a telephone call from a young man who 
inquired politely if the Mayor happened to have an extra 
helicopter which he would care to lend for a few hours. 
It was all for a good cause, the young man assured the 
Mayor’s presumably startled secretary ; he, the young man, 
was a photographer working on the Carnegie survey of 
the arts of the United States, the most comprehensive 
survey and collection of visual materials for the teaching 
of American arts ever made. He had already photo- 
graphed objects in the de Young Museum; he had snapped 
the Opera House from two angles; he had caught a cable 
car being reversed on its turntable. Now there were a 
few shots for which he simply must be air-borne. The 
Mayor’s office was cooperative, and from a borrowed heli- 
copter, with a rented aerial camera, the photographer took 
some breathtaking views of Baghdad-by-the-Bay. 

“The young man is one of four photographers who for 
the past year or so have ranged the country over, carrying 
their cameras into museums, homes, Indian cliff-dwellings, 
factories, and even, in one case, into jail. (The photog- 
rapher in question did not go there to photograph anything 
but because he was taken there by the police.) But to start 
the story here is to start it in the middle. 

“Several years ago, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
made a sizable grant to the University of Georgia for a 
project to be under the leadership of Lamar Dodd, head 
of the University’s art department. The object was to 
provide the best possible collection of high-quality color 


slides to be used in teaching about the arts of the United 
States. 


Slides Illustrating Culture 


“The idea was not to provide slides merely for the 
teaching of art itself, but slides which would help to 
illustrate American cultural and social and intellectual 
history. This meant that the collection must not be re- 
stricted to painting, sculpture, and architecture, but must 


cover other forms of art, with that word taken in jts 
broadest meaning. It must include graphic arts, and 
posters, and interiors, and stage design, and photography, 
The collection must be comprehensive but selective ; not 
so gigantic as to be prohibitively expensive, yet broad 
enough so that, taken as a whole, it would represent a kind 
of documentary of American life. 

“The selection of the objects to be included was only 
the first of several steps in the project. Mr. Dodd anda 
committee of experts eventually decided upon 18 different 
categories, and a specialist in each of the art periods or 
media developed a list of objects which he thought should 
be photographed for the collection. After considerable 
pruning of lists, about 4,000 objects were agreed upon. 

“Running down the lists is in itself a short course in 
American history. Even without seeing the color slides, 
images spring to mind, stirring up memories of nearly 
forgotten classrooms and textbooks and teachers, recall- 
ing periods of history dimly learned. Take, for instance, 
this item: ‘Radiator, cast iron, black finish, with statue 
of Temperance, 1820-30,’ Or, under architecture: ‘Capi- 
tol, Richmond, Virginia (2 views). Architect: Thomas 
Jefferson.’ And under city design is the simple entry; 
‘Jamestown, Virginia.’ What a distance in time and tech- 
nology from the village of the first settlers to the Quonset 
hut communities which sprang up almost over night dur- 
ing World War II to accommodate shipyard and aircraft 
workers. 


Social Life Comes Alive 


“A social life now dead comes alive as one reads ‘What- 
not, rosewood, mid-19th Century,’ and ‘Wallpaper, red 
moire, 1890-1900,’ and ‘Wedding Cake House, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine.’ Recent events too are brought to mind. 
There are posters from both World Wars: ‘Sure! Well 
finish the job!’ from 1918, and the ominous ‘Someone 
Talked’ from 1942. These are included in the category 
covering visual communications, along with James Thur- 
ber’s famous cartoon ‘Well, who made the magic go out 
of our marriage, you or me?’ and record album covers, 
and advertisements. In the same category is a brochure 
cover bearing the grisly claim: ‘A triumph in metallurgy 
and prosthetic beauty.’ 

“Despite the introduction of such pieces of Americana, 
the bulk of the collection is, of course, in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Each of these categories includes 
the accepted ‘musts,’ although even here it is probable 
that no two persons’ choices would be identical. Many 
of these classics have been photographed before, but 
few were available in slides so faithful to the original 
works of art. In certain fields, however, notably the art 
of the American Indian and that of the Spanish-Americans 
of the Southwest, many materials are included which have 
not been given wide, or in some cases any, distribution 
for teaching purposes. And the color slides of folk art 
and stage design represent a substantially new contribu- 
tion to teaching materials. 

“After identifying the objects to be photographed, the 
next step was to get them photographed. Sandak, Inc., 
of New York City was finally chosen to produce the fin- 
ished slides. A number of reproduction laboratories were 
considered, but Sandak got the assignment primarily be- 
cause it was already experimenting with a new process, 
and would not be satisfied with anything less than the 
best slides it was humanly and technically possible to get. 
Sandak, Inc. eventually selected four photographers and 
sent them out across the country, each armed with about 
100 pounds of equipment—a camera with three lenses, 
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lighting equipment, a tripod, reflectors and screens, and 
fabrics and papers for backgrounds. Each carried his own 
tool chest with 50 or 60 items, so that minor repairs could 
be made en route. 

“None of the cameramen was a ‘specialist’ in this or that 
kind of photography—house-and-garden or sculpture or 
pridges—because he had to be able to handle photography 
inevery category. One photographer covered 40,000 miles 
ina Volkswagen microbus, going into 47 of the then 48 
states, and photographing objects as different in size and 
shape as an Indian ring and the United Nations building. 
He shot Frank Lloyd Wright houses and Indian cliff- 
dwellings (not so different as you might think), small 
carvings made by mound-dwellers, tombstones, cigar store 
Indians, pewter pitchers, California missions, pieces of 
jewelry, and of course numerous paintings and pieces of 
sculpture. 


Not to Glorify 


“Throughout, the photographers bore carefully in mind 
that their object was not to glorify but to document ; not 
to make ‘pretty’ pictures but accurate ones—in short, 
that they were making pictures for teaching purposes, to 
show students how things actually are. If a building had 
an architectural flaw, the photographer didn’t try to hide 
it behind the branch of a tree. This refusal to make 
‘mood’ pictures which would show buildings in their best 
or most glamorous light worked hardship in some cases 
on both photographers and architects. One distinguished 
architect followed the photograper doing his buildings 
for three days, and so intently that on the third day he 
walked smack into one of his own glass walls... . 


For Teaching 


“The fundamental purpose of the project nevertheless 

remains: to provide sets of slides suitable for teaching 
purposes. From the 4,000 slides, Lamar Dodd’s com- 
mittee selected 2,500, covering all the 18 categories, which 
might be most useful in art and history or civilization 
courses. From the 2,500, it also chose 1,500 to comprise 
a collection more suitable for small institutions. For 
experimental purposes, Carnegie offered 15 free sets 
—ten of the larger, five of the smaller—to certain col- 
leges, universities, museums, a public school system, a 
public library, and two high schools. These institutions 
will make careful record of the use of the sets, so that 
their teaching value can be assessed and possible revisions 
suggested. In addition, the Carnegie trustees have ap- 
propriated funds for subsidizing purchase of the sets by 
selected four-year colleges and universities, and libraries 
and museums. The full cost of the sets is $3,000 for the 
larger and $1,800 for the smaller. A number of subsi- 
dies—which are on a 50-50 basis—have already been 
made, and future applications will be considered by the 
Corporation. All 4,000 of the slides are, of course, avail- 
able for purchase from Sandak, 4 East 48th Street, New 
York City. 
The first shipments of the slides will be made this 
Spring, and within the year a large catalog, containing 
black and white photographs and descriptions of all the 
objects, will be published. Included in the catalog will 
be essays on each of the 18 categories, written by the spe- 
tialists who made the original selections. 

“In such categories as painting and sculpture and archi- 
tecture it has been common practice among most insti- 
lutions to use slides or photographs or prints for teaching 
at. But such materials are seldom available for portray- 
ing a civilization in its broadest sense—the highways and 
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byways, the technology as well as the arts, the flavor 
of a culture. 


“The written word will correctly remain the primary 
medium for relating the history of cultures and civiliza- 
tions. But its message can be made more powerful 
through the use of photographs. Properly used, color 
slides such as those in this collection can help to bring 
alive courses in many subjects in addition to art. The 
scores of men and women who spent several hectic years 
working on this project will feel amply repaid if they do.” 


“What Is Happening to the Farmer?” 


A consultation on the Church and the Farm Problem 
attended by 55 persons of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church is 
reported in Social Action (289 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. and 2965 West 25th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio), 
February, 1959. Among the items is an article presenting 
highlights of an address on the subject above by Lauren 
K. Soth, editor of the editorial pages of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, who won a Pulitzer Prize for an 
editorial that led to an exchange of farm delegations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union in 
1955. Following is the main portion of the material from 
Mr. Soth’s address: 


“It is important for churchmen to understand the 
problems. farmers face. They need to see how the income 
of farmers compares with that of other workers; to see 
why farm income is so low; and to consider the elements 
of a sound farm policy. 


“Farm Incomes Are Very Low” 


“For the past quarter-century or so, the per capita 
income of farm people has been about half that of people 
in other occupations. This estimate includes a money 
evaluation for the house and for the consumption of food 
and fuel produced on the farm. 


“The disparity in farm and urban incomes isn’t new. 
Even if you go back six thousand years, farm incomes 
always have been lower than those of city folks. But dur- 
ing the past century or so farm people in the U. S. have 
begun to feel that they should live as well and have as 
many material advantages as city people. Farmers think 
that they have a right to something like parity of income 
with people in other occupations. Most Americans agree 
with this philosophy. Equality of opportunity has been 
an American ideal... . 


“Poverty prevails among one-half of the farmers 


“There is more poverty among the two million people 
in the lower half of the farm group than in any other 
segment of our society. Thousands of people live under 
slum conditions. The scale of living for some of the 
people on farms is not much better than that in the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa. 

“The poverty of these people is a serious national prob- 
lem. Many of them are Southern Negroes. They are 
poorly educated and have little opportunity to improve 
themselves without outside help. This is not only a 
national problem; it is also an international problem of 
deep world significance. As leaders of the Free World, 
we must take steps toward curing this cancer of poverty in 
agriculture. America has a ‘Point IV’ problem at home. 
This is not just a farm problem, but a broad social 
problem which calls for education, relocation of people 
and industry, technical assistance and public health work. 
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It must be considered as a separate problem from that 
of commercial agriculture. . . . 


“The Problem of Instability’ 


“Farmers are plagued by erratic weather, cycles in live- 
stock production, and great price fluctuation. The 
amount of pay a factory worker receives is fairly stable. 
Large industry can maintain a level price structure; but 
in commercial agriculture the farmer plays blind a good 
deal of the time. An experienced farmer who has estab- 
lished a strong financial position can weather the ups and 
downs. But a young fellow who comes into agriculture 
and runs into heavy debt can be wiped out by a period 
of price fluctuation. He may be doing a wonderful 
job of production and may use the very latest methods 
but he still faces problems of instability over which he 
has no control. 


“Inelastic Demand for Food” 


“There is a tendency for agricultural production to 
increase year by year, almost regardless of economic 
conditions, or what the Government may do to alter the 
situation. 

“The trend in the consumption of agricultural products 
is the reverse. As we get richer, we tend to spend pro- 
portionately less money for food. The economists call 
this an inelastic demand for food. As people get richer 
they spend more money for durable consumer goods, 
for entertainment, recreation, and other things; but they 
tend to increase their spending for food only slightly. 
They may eat porterhouse steak instead of hamburgers, 
but when people are as well fed as nearly everyone is 
in this country they will spend very little more for food, 
no matter how rich they become. 

“Economists say that a decrease of about five per 
cent in the total food supply will result in a rise in price 
of about twenty or twenty-five per cent. The reverse is 
also true: an increase of about five per cent in the 
total supply of food will bring a decrease of twenty or 
twenty-five per cent in prices. 


Technology” 


“There is a continual outpouring of new technology 
into agriculture, which generates more production all 
the time. More agricultural research, more education for 
farm people results in increased efficiency and more pro- 
duction. But it also brings down the prices of agricul- 
tural products. 

“New technology is wonderful, of course. Efficiency in 
agriculture is commendable, as it is in everything else. 
But the cost of more efficient production is being borne 
by farm people. City people benefit in the form of low 
prices and in the diversion of labor from agriculture into 
other lines of work. In the last twenty years approxi- 
mately one-third of the workers in agriculture have gone 
into other work. This is a sensationally rapid rate of 
adjustment, which is not widely recognized. 


‘Mounting Farm Surpluses”’ 


“Production continues to increase. Surpluses are piling 
up. And as surpluses increase, the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and total farm income continue to go down. What 
is America to do with her tremendous stockpiles of food 
and fiber? 


“Can We Eat More? 


“The best research indicates that in the immediate 
future it will be impossible for the American people to 
eat up the surplus food without further serious declines in 


prices to farmers. The supply is currently growing , 
little faster than the demand for food. However, the 
population is increasing; so sometime in the future the 
demand for food may equal the supply, and give the 
farmer decent prices for his products. 

“Shall we export more? 

“Another suggestion for reducing our stock of surplus 
food is to export it to those who need it. However, the 
demand for food is fairly inelastic in all the rich coup. 
tries of the world; and the poor countries do not haye 
enough money to buy more food. There is little h 
for increasing the commercial sale of our farm products 
much above present levels. 

“For many years we have been aware of the great 
paradox of starvation in a world of plenty. If private 
business enterprise could solve this problem, it would 
have done so long ago. Social action is needed to provide 
food for those who need it, at a price which is fair to 
the farmer, 

“Subsidies for Agriculture” 


“Churchmen should study the question of government 
aids to farmers. They should consider the heavy invest 
ment that the American community has made in agricul. 
ture during the past one hundred years: money for 
research ; the land-grant college system; the teaching of 
vocational agriculture in high schools; and county agri- 
cultural agents to help farmers increase production. Hay- 
ing urged farmers to produce more, can we blame them 
now for producing too much? Is it fair to complain 
about subsidies for agriculture that partially reduce the 
disparity between farm and city incomes? 

“There seem to be two choices: one is to withdraw 
agricultural subsidies. Prices for farm products would 
then fall to their ‘natural’ level, and farmers would 
continue to be an underprivileged segment of the popul- 
tion. There would be some rich farmers, but the average 
farm income would be low. 

“The other choice would be to slow down the rate of 
farm adjustment and to make certain, through Federal 
Government action, that farmers get more income than 
they get from the market. In other words, we would 
continue to give subsidies to agriculture in order to lessen 
the disparity between farm and city incomes. . . .” 


“Panorama” 


A new magazine, Panorama, is being published by the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, 1227 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 
with the subtitle, “Teaching Throughout the World.” The 
32-page publication will be issued approximately four 
times a year, in French, English, and Spanish editions. 

Contents of the first issue include “The Challenge of 
the Atomic Age in a Liberal Society,” by S. G. Checkland; 
“Do We Need Different Teaching Methods?” by Alfons 
Simon; “Crisis in England,” by Sir Ronald Gould; 
“Trends in Secondary School Education in Europe,” by 
M. Monnier ; and “Educating for Maturity,” by Lawrence 
S. Kubie. A special supplement on “The Gifted Child” 
features an article by Samuel R. Laycock. 

The magazine is priced at 35 cents, one Swiss franc or 
two shillings per copy. Under a plan that has been in 
operation for several years, Panorama will be available to 
any individual who desires to subscribe to all WCOTP 
publications at the cost of $2.00 (U. S.) per year. These 
subscribers receive a copy of all WCOTP publications, 
including annual reports, theme discussions, and a monthly 
newsletter. 
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